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SEND SAMPLES. 


WE beg leave to suggest to our customers that | 


they will find it to their advantage 
least 


in time, at 

to send a sample type when ordering fonts 

or sorts to match those they have in use. <All 

type founders keep a record of the Roman letter 

sold, and to whom. But job letter is so varied | 
that it is always safest to send a sample type of 

the style you wish to match. 

In ordering leads, too, a pattern should always 
be enclosed. Our rule is to keep a lead of each 
newspaper we furnish, but occasionally we fail to 
do so, and are obliged to write or telegraph for a 
pattern when it does not accompany the order. 
It is impracticable to keep samples of all book | 
leads sold, and an order for so many pounds | 
‘*same as those last sent’? is likely to cause delay | 
or lead to mistake in filling it, for which the type | 
founder cannot fairly be held responsible. 


tind —— | 


TABULAR WORK. 

THE amount of tabular work has greatly in- 
creased within a few years, and both authors and | 
publishers have become critical as to its execu- 
tion. So fully is this the case, that the employ- 
ing printer is often ata loss for workmen upon 
whom he can rely to execute the work in a man- 
ner answering the demands of his customers. 

Properly managed, this kind of work is ‘* fat,” 
and the workman can well afford to consume sutti- | 


cient time to do it properly. The young printer | 


who makes himself proficient in this particular | | 


part of his business will find it profitable, not | 
only in the direct advantage he will have in ob- | 
taining good work, but in the habitual care it in- 
duces in justification—which is probably the most | 
important point in good composition. | 
These considerations induce us to offer some 
remarks on tabular work, which, though far from | 
covering the subject, may be of service to begin- | 
ners, who cannot go far astray in acting upon | 
the suggestions here made, at least until they can 
devise or learn a better mode of proceeding. 
When a compositor receives copy for a table, 
the first thing he has to do is to ‘‘cast it off??- 


that is, to ascertain whether it will ‘‘come in’? in 
a given measure, in the type intended to be used, 
and, if not, how it can be best ‘arranged. The 
table may be set in smaller type, divided, or 
widened and run into the margin. The foreman 
or employer will of course decide which method 
shall be adopted ; but it is the compositor’s busi- 
ness to measure and calculate the matter so as to 
be able to suggest the best plan. He will gain in 
reputation in proportion to his ability to do this 
intelligently. We do not pretend to give full in- 
structions on this point; but, as a convenient 
mode of illustration, we here introduce a table 
of the simplest form, numbering the columns so 
that we may readily refer to them in the remarks 


| which follow. 


Partial Statistics of Printing in the United States 
during the year ending June 1, 1860.* 


1 2 8 a 5 
, : * 
STATES. Books. Jobs. Papers Total. | 
Maine ......... #54,000 £63,836 177,103 204,939 | 
New Hampshire ........ 120,080 124.790 244,879 | 
Vermont....... 9,975 36,450 53,276 99.701 


Massachusetts . 397,500 


529,347 


36,000 


1,979,069 2.905.916 
Connecticut.... 
Rhode Island. . 


New York 


487.000 117.600 
114,700 


13,422,254 


641,500 


20,500 70,062 


205,262 


2 G16. 885 


6,920,102 2,574,529 








New Jersey .... 24,163 43,469 149,638 217,270 
Pennsylvania .. 2,264,250 1,905,205 2,112,132 | 6,281,587 
Dedaware ......|  sesccses 81,400 23,932 105,332 
Maryland ...... 58,000 122,800 169,355 350,155 
Michigan....... 4,200 22,248 00,729 
bo eee 13,900 327,925 412,148 753,973 
Wisconsin ..... 15,419 74,070 90,955 180,444 
ee 15,000 76,077 49,1536 140,213 
| Missouri....... 10,000 119,753 139,996 269,749 
Kentucky...... 64,000 49,500 191,100 304,600 
re 673,800 632,606 $44,377 2,150,783 
DN cuuccench- skweekek 73,292 135,415 
Tennessee...... 175,750 182,270 491,220 
Aggregate...... $11,208,459 $7,141,715 20,549,371 #38,899,545 


* According to the United States Census, the aggre- 
gate value of the printing done in the twenty States here 
enumerated, in 1850, was #11,274,960; while in 1860, it was 
$58,800,545; an increase, in ten years, of $27,624,574, or over 
24'4 percent. perannum, At the same ratio of increase, 
the value of the printing done in the same States during 
the present year would be $105,612,259. 
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In ‘‘casting off this table, we first place six 
rules in the stick. Then, glancing at the aggre- 
gates at the bottom of the figure columns, we see 


that Columns 2, 4, and 5 require over 5ems each, | 


while Col. 3 takes an en less. Preferring, in a 
tabie like this, that the columns shall be of 
width, we allow 543 


equal 
ems for each. Placing these 
in the stick against the rules, we find that 8 ems 
remain for Col. 1. Now, setting up the longest 
line in this column, we find that it requires a hair 
space more than 8 ems, besides which we need a 
j-em space between the outer rule and the begin- 
ning of the line. We look again at the figure 
columns, and see that they can be reduced to 54 


ems each, but at the same time we notice that if 


so reduced there will be a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble in setting the table so as to allow 
space between the right-hand side of the figures 
and the rules. We therefore abandon the inten- 
tion of making the columns the same width, and 
reduce Col. 3 to5 ems, remarking that the blanks 
will now be equal, and that this is quite as 
important as that the columns shall be of one 
width.* We now have 8} ems for Col. 1, the 
space that it requires, and the table is ‘*cast off” 

It frequently happens that the headings mate- 
rially affect the apportionment of space to the 
different columns, and the compositor must be 
careful to examine them at the outset. In the 
example here given, however, a glance at the copy 
shows that the headings will ‘tcome in,’? and 
measurements are unnecessary. 

It may be here stated that, as a rule, headings 
should be set in type two sizes smaller than the 
body of the table, and some sacrifice in the regu- 
larity of the width of columns and of blanks may 
at times be made in order that they may read 
Tables in Nonpareil or smaller type 
frequently look as well with the headings—if they 
be short—in the same type as the body. In the 
above table, we use Agate over Nonpareil. If it 
were solid, we should use Nonpareil only, as the 
body would then look heavier than now. 


across, 


The width of the columns and the arrangement 
of the headings being decided, the compositor’s 


next care should be to collect an ample supply of 


the ‘tsorts”’ that will be needed. Those who are 


* As arule, indeed, equality in blanks is very essential 
in tabular werk. Where, however, the difference is but 
we prefer that all similar columns be of one 
We may here state that if the measure were one 
or two ems wider, we should add that space to the first 
column, leaving the other columns as they now are, 
the table 
But if there were four ems to spare, we should increase 
the figure columns to six ems, when the blanks between 
the lines could more easily be inserted. 


anen quad, 
width. 


because would then be more symmetrical, 
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not in the habit of so doing, but who habitually 
cannot understand 
how much they lose by so doing. 


‘*‘orub out of an empty case,” 


Having made every necessary preparation, we 
now begin the composition of the above table. 

We make up a stick for the first column. But 
the measure (8$ ems Nonp.) is too narrow for 
convenient working, and we increase it by placing 
Pica quads, sideways, in front—to be removed 
when the stick is emptied. (If the table were 
solid, we should simply use a Nonp. quad at the 
end of the line.) We now set the heading of the 
first column, and then all the other headings before 
proceeding with the body of the table.* Next we 
We wish to 
use an en quad flatwise above and below these 


cut the two cross rules in Col. 1. 


rules, and, the column not being even ems, we 
make an em-and-a-half en quad by cutting down 
a Pica 4-em space, and, foreseeing that we shall 
need several of these, we at the same time cut all 
that will be wanted. No one need be alarmed at 
the trouble of making spaces of this kind. Lay 
a lead on the bed of the cutter, which make up 
as much longer as the space required—in the pre- 
Then lay the space to 
which makes room for 


sent case 14 em Nonp. 
be cut against the lead 


the finger between the slide and the knife—and 
you can easily cut it to the required size. With 


ordinary care in saving these odd spaces, enough 
will soon be accumulated for any occasion. 
This 


we run down continuously, by the en quads that 


Column 1 admits a 3-em space in front. 


separate the lines, thus leaving a trifle over 8 ems 
to be covered by them. <As but eight of these, 
flatwise, can be used, the blanks are a trifle shorter 
than the matter, but not enough to affect the table 
This irregularity might be avoided 
by using the ‘todd spaces’? above mentioned. 


in any way. 


But it is just as important to waste no time as it 
is to use all that may be requisite to produce good 
work. Arriving at the bottom of the column, 
we substitute a lead for the 3-em spaces that are 
on the outside, because they might slip when the 
table is handled. We use a Pearl line at the foot 
of the column, and, while at the case, set those 
for the other columns. Now, first making sure 
that we have not left an ‘‘out,’? we cut all the 
rules that are required, making those for the sides 
the thickness of two rules longer than the column 
—this being required for mitering. 


* Our experience leads us to believe that this plan of 
setting all the heads at one time is most advantageous 
It saves the time that would otherwise 
be consumed in passing from case to case, and enables 
the compositor to detect any mistake he may have made 
in regard to the headings, in “casting off” the table. 


in every way. 
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If the columns were even ems, we should now 
make up a stick the width of the four remaining 
ones, and set across as in plain matter. But, as 
three of them are uneven, we set each separately. 

Column 2 is 5§$ ems wide, and there is a 3-em 
space to spare in the longest line—the aggregate. 
As all the other lines are shorter, we place this 


space at the end of the line, thus keeping the | 


figures from contact with the rule on either side, 
and bringing all as near the centre of the column 
as is practicable. En quads are used continu- 
ously down the front of the column (as the 3-em 
space is used in Col. 1), leaving 5 ems, across 
which the en quads are laid between the lines. 
Cols. 4 and 5 are set in the same way; while in 


Col. 2, which is even ems, the blanks are simply | 
Carefully | 


set across. The table is now in type. 


mitering the outside rules, we ascertain that it 
‘lifts’? as readily as plain matter, and pronounce 
the job finished. 

The tasteful workman will avoid the use of 
ordinary dashes under the headings, substituting 
rule for them, which gives uniformity to the lines 
in the table. At first sight this may be supposed 
to involve a great deal of non-paying labor. But 
this is not the case. Good work always ** pays,” 
sooner or later. Rule dashes, of say four ems 
Pica and upwards, can be cut as readily as the 
column rules, while smaller sizes are made with- 
out great trouble. For example, a number of 
2-em Brevier dashes are required. Take some 
scraps of rule and cut them to one length 
two inches. 


say 
Then, without moving the slide of 


the cutter, place two Brevier ems against it and | 


recut the rules. The pieces you now cut off are 
the required size. Now reset the cutter to the 
size of the shortened rules, replace the two ems, 
cut as before, and so continue until the rules be- 
come too short to be held in place. 

The best rule-cutter will ‘‘turn’’ the corner of 
the face of the rule and make a burr on the side. 
The compositor should have a large fine file, and 
a small one, known as a watchmaker’s 
should own them. 
worthless. 


and he 
An ‘office file’? is generally 
The large tile is to be used for taking 
the burr off the side of the rule, for filing down 
when necessary, and for mitering. 
the finer the better—is used as follows: 
Lay the ‘tturned”’ corner of the rule on the 
index finger of the left hand, holding the rule with 
the thumb and other fingers, and, keeping the 
file parallel with the rule, pass it carefully over 
the corner. The ‘*turned’? portion of the rule 
ean thus be taken off without perceptible injury 
to the face. 
preferable to that of rubbing the face on a stone. 


one 
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The small | 


We have found this method much | 


| We have not forgotten Labor-saving Rule ; 
but, while considering it indispensable for jobbing 
purposes, and as answering very well for an occa- 
sional small table, we do not think it applicable 
to general tabular work. 

The printer who is an adept in this class of 
work will doubtless find much to except to in the 
directions here given. We have avoided discuss- 
| ing the other plans with which we are acquainted, 

desiring simply to present one which the learner 
can safely adopt, and which the writer success- 
fully followed for many years. 
| We have more to say on this subject, and may 
| recur to it hereafter. Meanwhile we will cheer- 
| fully furnish a copy of this number to any appren- 
tice who may desire to learn by practising on 
the table here given, and will send Tie Proor- 
| SHEET for 1868 to those who forward us proofs 
of their best efforts. 
til 


EARLY PRINTING IN AMERICA. 


BY S. J. HAMILTON. 


ARTICLE THIRD 

| Wecontinue the list of Bradford's publications 
| during his stay in Philadelphia: 

VII. ‘+The Temple of Wisdom.*? 12mo. 

This has been characterized as the first Voluie 
which issued from Bradford's press; its earlier 
productions having been broadsides, or at most 
| pamphlets. The work is a reprint of the Essays 
and Meditations of Francis Bacon, as follows: 

** Essa ys—of Studies—of Counsel—of 
nesse and Goodnesse of Nature—of Judicature 


1688, 


(rood- 
‘of Honour and Reputation—of Ceremonies and 
SACRED MEDITATIONS—of the Mode- 
ration of Cures—of Earthly Hopes—of the Church 
and the Scriptures.”? One extant 
private library in New Jersey. 

This volume of metaphysical and philosophical 
dissertations probably met with but little sale 
among the inhabitants of the colonies, for in his 
letter to the Friends’ Meeting at Burlington 
Bradford states that **he has laid out the greatest 
| part of that small stock he had of materials for 
printing (which are very chargeable), and coming 
here found little encouragement ;”” 
him think of going back. 

VIII. 
Bible.” 

A copy of this sheet was discovered by Mr. 
Nathan Kite, a well-known Friend of this city, 
on the inner lining paper of a book in the Friends’ 
Library. Cotton Mather has been credited with 
| the honor of having first proposed this great work, 


Respects ; 


copy in a 


which made 


** Proposals for the Printing of a larg: 


Broadside. 1688. 
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but his Proposition bears the date of 1695, eight | 


years after that of Bradford. 

The following is the paper, reprinted from the 
fac-simile attached to Mr. Wallace’s address on 
the two hundredth anniversary of Bradford's 
birth, May 20, 1863—an address containing an 
epitome of all that is known of the first Pennsyl- 
vania printer :— 


Proposals for the Printing of a large 


BIBLE, by William Bradford. 


Hefe are to give Notice, that it is propofed for a large 

houfe-Bible to be Printed by way of Subfcriptions 

[a method usual in England for the printing of large Vol- 

umns, becaufe Printing is very chargeable] therefore to all that 

are willing to forward fo good (and great) a Work, as the Print- 
ing of the holy Bible, are offered thefe Propofals, viz. 

1. That it fhall be printed in a fair Character, on good Paper, 
and well bound. 

2. That it thall contain the Old and New Teftament, with 
the Apocraphy, and all to have ufeful Marginal Notes. 

3- That it fhall be allowed (to them that fubfcribe) for 
Twenty Shillings per Bible: [A Price which one of the fame 
volumn in England would coft. ] 

4. That the pay fhall be half Silver Money, and half 
Country Produce at Money price. One half down now, and 
the other half on the delivery of the Bibles. 

5. That thofe who do fubfcribe for fix, fhall have the Seventh 
gratis, and have them delivered one month before any above 
that number fhall be fold to others. 

6. 


be allowed under 26s. a piece. 


To thofe which do not fubfcribe, the faid Bibles will not 


7. Thofe who are minded to have the Common-Prayer, 
fhall have the whole bound up for 22s. and thofe that do not 
fubfcribe 28 s.and 6 d. per Book. 

8. That as encouragement is given by Peoples fub{cribing 
and paying down one half, the faid Work will be put forward 
with what Expedition may be. 

g. That the Subfcribers may enter their Sub{criptions and 
time of Payment, at Pheneas Pemberton’s and Robert Hails in 
the County of Bucks. At Malen Stacy's Mill at the Falls. 
At Thomas Budds House in Burlington. At Sfobn Hafting’s in 
the County of Chefler. At Edward Blake's in 
At Thomas V Voodrooffs in Salem. And at William Bradford's 
in Philadelphia, Printer and Undertaker of the faid Werk. 
At which places the Subfcribers fhall have a Receipt for fo 
much of their Subfcriptions as paid, and an obligation for the 
delivery of the number of Bibles (fo Printed and Bound as 


aforesaid ) as the refpective Subfcribers fhall depofit one half for. 


Alfo this may further give notice, that Samuel] Richardson | 


and Samuell Carpenter of Philadelphia, are appointed to take 
care and be affiftant in the laying out of the Sub{cription 
Money, and to fee that it be imploy’d to the ufe intended, 
and confequently that the whole Work be expedited. Which 
is promifed by 
Philadelphia, the 14th of 
the 1ft Month, 1688. 


William Bradford. 


New-Castle. | 
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1789. 


| IX. “The Charter of Pennsylvania.” 
| (No printer’s name. ) 
| .Questions having arisen between the governor 
and the people relative to their respective rights, 
Mr. Joseph Growden caused Bradford to print 
the Charter. For this they were both summoned 
before the Council, and in the course of the ex- 
amination Bradford made the following answer 
to a question propounded by the governor, which 
exemplifies his independent and manly spirit :- 
“It is my imploy, my trade and calling, and 
that by which I get my living, to print; and if I 
may not print such things as come to my hand, 
which are innocent, I cannot live. 2 
If I print one thing to-day, and the contrary 
party bring me another to-morrow, to contradict 
it, 1 cannot say that Ishall not print it. Printing 
is a manufacture of the nation, and therefore 
ought rather to be encouraged than suppressed.” 
The account of this examination, in Bradford's 
handwriting, 
Chester, Pa. It is now in the possession of the 
Historical Society of New York. 





was discovered not long since at 


tinal 


A NEW MAGAZINE. 

THE eminent Philadelphia publishers, Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., will issue, in January 
next, the first number of a new monthly maga- 
zine. It will contain original matter only, of 
literary, educational, and scientific value. While 
it will be ‘the organ of no clique, party, sect, or 
section,’? the various questions of the day, espe- 





cially those of a financial or commercial charac- 
ter, Impartial 
reviews of new books will also be a prominent 
feature; while notes and queries, anecdotes, and 
| literary miscellanies will form a most attractive 
department. 

These are the promises of the prospectus. In 
addition, we understand that the best available 
talent will be employed in contributions, and that 
| several gentlemen of great ability and experience 
will be collaborators in the editorial department. 

There is, indeed, every reason to believe that 
Lippincott’s Magazine will in all respects be one of 
the best of its class ;—one that shall be scholarly, 
but not pedantic; instructive, but not dogmatic ; 
outspoken on the grave questions of government, 
but not partisan; and pleasantly ‘familiar, but 
In short, the reputation 

of the publishers and the facilities at their com- 
mand give assurance that this new publication 
| will both deserve and achieve success, and be a 
most valuable addition to the highest class of 
| periodical literature. 


will be discussed in its columns. 


| by no means vulgar.” 
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MADONNA. 
BY LORD MACAULAY 


a 
O stay, Madonna, stay ! 
Tis not the dawn of day 
That marks the skies with yonder opal streak : 
The stars in silence shine; 
Then press thy lips to mine, 
And rest upon my neck thy fervid cheek. 


II. 
O sleep, Madonna, sleep! 
Leave me to watch and weep 
O’er the sad memory of departed joys; 
Over hope’s extinguished beam, 
Oer fancy’s vanished dream, 
Mer all that nature gives and man destroys. 


Ill, 
O wake, Madonna, wake! 
Even now the purple lake 
Is dappled o’er with amber flakes of light; 
A glow is on the hill, 
And every trickling rill 
In golden threads leaps down from yonder height. 
IV. 
© fly, Madonna, fly ! 
Lest day and envy spy 
What only love and night may safely know: 
Fly, and tread softly, dear! 
Lest those who hate us hear 
The sounds of thy light footsteps as they go. 


itil 


“IMPORTANT TO PUBLISHERS.” 
UNDER this caption the London Bookseller, for 
September, advertises an ‘‘extraordinary manu- 
script’? for sale, which is entitled, ‘*The Tower 
of Babel Discovered and the Deluge Explained.” 
The contents are thus indicated : 


‘The author and compiler asserts that he has | 
made one of the most important discoveries of 


the present age; namely, that of demonstrating 
the identity of the great pyramid of Egypt with 
the ancient biblical Tower of Babel ; and proving, 
by conclusive evidence, that the Mosaic deluge 
was a local flood, produced by the bursting of an 
ancient African lake, the remains of which he 
points out, and also indicates in detail the cause 
of the great catastrophe. Moreover, the MS. 
theoretically explains the following interesting 
subjects: The origin of the Burning Bush, the 
Ten Commandments, the Confusion of Tongues, 


the Garden of Eden, the Exodus, the Firmament, | 


the Roofless Temples, the Sabbath, the Enigmas 
of the Sphinx, Circumcision, Lot’s Wife, &e. 


} 


} 
| 
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MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 

THE increase, within a few years, of magazine 
literature, is by no means to be regarded as indi- 
cating what some critics would suppose it to in- 
dicate—a downward tendency in American taste 
American letters. It is but a sign of the 
times—an indication of an era in which men are 
forced upon the curt, the condensed, the well- 
digested—in place of the voluminous 


in a word, 
upon journalism in lieu of dissertation. I will 
not be sure that men at present think more pro- 
foundly than half a century ago, but beyond 
question they think with more rapidity, with 
more skill, with more tact, with more of method 
and less of excrescence in the thought. Besides 
all this, they have a vast increase in the thinking 
material; they have more facts, more to think 


about. For this reason they are disposed to put 


| the greatest amount of thought in the smallest 
| compass, and disperse it with the utmost attain- 





4 


| large presses in general use, 


able rapidity. Hence the journalism of the age ; 
Too many we 
cannot have, as a general proposition; but we 
demand that they have sufficient merit to render 
them noticeable in the beginning, and that they 


hence, in especial, magazines. 


continue in existence sufficiently long to permit 
us a fair estimation of their value.—Marginalia. 


tial 


THE BULLOCK PRESS. 

Tus press (the invention of Mr. Wm. Bullock) 
may fairly be classed among the most important 
productions of the present century. It is about 
ten feet long, five feet high, and six feet wide, and 
consequently occupies much less space than other 
It belongs to the 


| class known as rotary—the plate being placed 


on the segment of a circle and the sheet being 
carried on a cylinder. 
The paper is fed automatically from a continu- 


| ous roll, being first wet by an ingenious contri- 


vance also invented by Mr. Bullock. The sheet, 
of any size that may be desired, is cut from this 
roll just when it is needed by the first impression 
cylinder, on which it is printed on the first side. 
It is then delivered to, and taken by, the second 
impression cylinder, and printed on the second 


side. The fly then seizes the perfected sheet and 


| places it on the ‘pile 5°? all being accomplished 


Also, the topography of Shinar and the Land of 


Nod.” 
“Only this—and nothing more,” 
Appropriately enough, this wonderful manu- 
script consists of 350 foolscap pages. Who bids ? 


without hand labor. The ink distribution ap- 
pears to be all that can be desired, 

The advantages claimed for this press may be 
thus briefly stated : 
pensing entirely with ‘* feeders,’’ a great saving is 


Cheapness in first cost 5 dis- 


| thus effected in running expenses, and much 
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| 
trouble and annoyance avoided. Paper is a tritle | from the same laws of the unior «, the soul and 


cheaper (say from } to $ cent per pound) when 


| 
purchased in the roll, and here again it is claimed 


Both sides 
being printed by one operation, there is little or 


that this press is most economical. 


no danger of a large surplus being printed, as the 
press can be stopped at any moment, and started 
again to meet any extra demand. It is extremely 
simple in construction, and consequently not 
liable to get out of repair. We are further in- 
formed that the waste of paper is very trifling, 
and the register perfect. We have been shown a 
sample of fair book work done on one of these 
in the Printing Office at 
Washington. What is known as the single press 


Government 


presses 


hour, while the double press has a capacity of 


12,000 per hour, printed on both sides. 


while superintending the erection of his perfected 


body, the constitution of the body aad the motion 
e of the aflec- 
tions; and yet it is not the body, but the mind 
only, that is the proper seat of the affections. 
The body of man is no more capable of being 


of its thuids may promote the exere, 


| really the subject of love or hatred, joy or sorrow, 
| fear or hope, than the body of a tree, or than the 


| displeased with its ideas. 


same body of man is capable of thinking and 
understanding. As it is the soul only that has 
ideas, so it is the seul only that is pleased or 
As it is the soul only 


| that thinks, so is it the soul only that loves or 


hates, rejoices or is grieved at what it thinks of. 


| Nor are these motions of the animal spirits and 
is capable of printing 8,000 perfect sheets per | 


fluids of the body anything properly belonging to 
the nature of the affections, though they always 


| accompany them in the present state, but are only 
The sad fate of the inventor, who lost his life | 


machine, has given additional interest to this | 


press, which is now manufactured by the Bullock 
Press Company of this city. Whatever compari- 
son it may bear with Hoe’s well-known fast press 
—of which it is confessedly a rival—it is well 
worthy of careful examination by the proprietors 
of daily papers having large circulations, 


—— eee — 


SECOND-HAND PRESSES. 

WE ofler for sale the following second-hand 
presses -— 

Double Cylinder Hoe Press, bed 32x49 inches 
inside of bearers. It is furnished with an extra 
fountain for a single cylinder. Price, $2,500. 
Can be seen in running order at our warerooms, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 

Double Cylinder Hoe Press, bed 24x 334. 
press needs repairs, and will be sold cheap. 
Would answer well for a small daily paper. 

Card and Billhead Potter Press (Babcock’s 
patent), 6X10 inches inside of chase. 


S150. 


Price, 
This press is practically new, having been 
run but about two weeks. 


ee 


THE SOUL AND THE BODY. 

‘*SucH,”? says President Edwards (2eligious 
Affections), ‘‘seems to be our nature, and such 
the laws of the union of soul and body, that there 
never is, in any case whatsoever, any lively and 
vigorous exercise of the will or inclination of the 
soul without some effect upon the body in some 
alteration of the motion of its fluids, and especially 
of the animal spirits. And, on the other hand, 


This | 





| 
| 
| 





effects or concomitants of the aflections that are 
entirely distinct from the affections themselves, 
and no way essential to them ; so that an unbodied 
spirit may be as capable of love or hatred, joy or 
sorrow, hope or fear, or other affections, as one 
is that is united to a body.” 


THE WAGER OF BATTLE. 

WHEN man is emerging from barbarism, the 
struggle between the rising powers of reason and 
the waning forces of credulity, prejudice, and 
custom, is full of instruction. Wise in our gene- 
ration, we laugh at the inconsistencies of our 
forefathers, which, rightly considered as portions 
of the great cycle of human progress, are rather 
to be respected as trophies of the silent victory, 
pursuing its irresistible course by almost imper- 
When, therefore, in the 
dark ages, we find the elements of pure justice so 
strangely intermingled with the arbitrament of 
force, and with the no less misleading appeals to 
chance, dignified under the forms of Christianized 
superstition, we should remember that even this 
is an improvement on the all-pervading first law 
of brute strength. We should not wonder that 
barbarous tribes require to be enticed towards 
the conceptions of abstract right, through path- 
ways which, though devious, must reach the goal 
at last. When the strong man is brought, by 
whatever means, to yield to the weak, a great 
conquest is gained over human nature; and if 
the aid of superstition is invoked to decide the 
struggle, we have no right, while enjoying the 
result, to stigmatize the means by which Provi- 
dence has seen fit to bring it about. With unedu- 
cated nations, as with uneducated men, sentiment 


ceptible gradations. 








is stronger than reason, and sacrifices will be 
made for the one which are refused to the other. 


tain an injustice or a usurpation, can be brought 


combat or of an ordeal, he has already taken a 


society. It is by such indirect means that mere 
aggregations of individuals, each relying on his 


to endure regular forms of government, and, thus 
becoming organized nations, to cherish the ab- 
stract idea of justice as indispensable between 
manand man. Viewed in this light, the ancient 
forms of procedure lose their ludicrous aspect, 


force, faith, and reason, as we might the first 
rude engine of Watt, or the ‘Clermont’? which 
painfully labored in the waters of the Hudson- 
clumsy and rough it is true, yet venerable as the 
origin and prognostic of future triumphs.—LEA’s 
Superstition and Force. 


A CRITICAL TRICK. 

EpGAR A. POE thus exposes a trick in criti- 
cism: ‘*The ingenuity of critical malice would 
often be laughable but for the disgust which, 
even in the most perverted spirits, injustice never 
fails to excite. A common trick is that of decry- 
ing, impliedly, the higher, by insisting upon the 
lower, merits of an author. Macaulay, for ex- 
ample, deeply feeling how much critical acumen 
is enforced by cautious attention to the mere 
‘rhetoric’? which is its vehicle, has at length 
become the best of modern rhetoricians. His 


to despise a minute accuracy in point of fact. 
IIis brother historians talk of ‘the grace of Pres- 
cott, the erudition of Gibbon, and the painstaking 
precision of Bancroft.’ Tennyson, perceiving 


and then, by a certain quaintness judiciously 
introduced, brings this latter, at times, in sup- 
port of his most glorious and most delicate imagi- 
nation ;—whereupon his brother poets hasten to 
laud the imagination of Mr. Somebody, whom 
nobody imagined to have any, ‘and the somewhat 
affected quaintnessof Tennyson.’ Let the noblest 





\ and we contemplate their whimsical jumble of | 


| 
| 
| 
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If, therefore, the fierce warrior, resolute to main- 
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poet add to his other excellences—if he dares 
that of faultless versification and scrupulous atten- 
tion to grammar. He is damned at once. His 


| rivals have it in their power to discourse of ‘A, 


to submit his claim to the chances of an equal | 


vast step towards acknowledging the empire of | 
right, and abandoning the personal independence | 
which is incompatible with the relations of human. | 


sword and right hand, have been gradually led | 





brother reviewers—anonymous, of course, and | 
likely to remain so forever—extol ‘the acumen of 
Carlyle, the analysis of Schlegel, and the style of 
Macaulay.’ Bancroft isa philosophical historian ; | 
but no amount of philosophy has yet taught him | 


how vividly an imaginative effect is aided, now | 


the true poet, and B, the versifier and disciple of 
Lindley Murray.’”’ 


rs 


Me Bokeworme. 
A Pleasaunt Deuice. 
Ve Pokeworme sittethe in bys celle, 
And studpethe alle alone ; 
And bee burnethe out pe oile 
Cille pe midnpte houre is gonne. 


Chen Ipethe bee dotone upon bys bedde, 
Ne mo twatch wille bee keepe, 

Hee restethe hys hedde on pe pillotue, 
And che bee trpes for to sleepe. 


Then swith pre comethe a uision grimme 
And gretethe himme sleepynge fapre ; 
And strapte bee dremethe of grislie dremes 

And deedes fellotne and rapre. 


Ans sperit pt swinkethe alle pe dane, 
Stille labourethe in pe npte, 

And flpethe oute amonge dedlie thynges, 
And thynges with tremoure dighte. 


And then hee rsethe in morrowes pryme, 
Hys cheke lookethe wondrous tupte, 
And bys cen are redde and dinune 
Woth pe toatchynge ouer npte. 


ys hedde dothe ake for lacke of reste, 
Hys throte is hotte and drie, 

For then bee burnethe pe midnpte oile 
Grimme Dethe standethe bimme bye, 


Wherefor, if craneth Infe to elde, 
He reade longe uppe att note, 
But goe to bedde att curfetve belle 
And mse att mornpnge pte. 


iting 


PLEASE REMEMBER. 

WE sell not only types of our own manufacture, 
but all the various styles made by the different 
founders in the country, as well as every article 
needed in a printing office. In making up orders, 
please designate from whose Specimens the selec- 
tion is made, and you may rely on receiving just 
what you need, promptly and at the lowest price. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE first known newspaper advertisement is one 
which refers to the theft of two horses. It 
tained in an early number of a paper called the 
Impartial Intelligencer, published in the year 1648, 
It was inserted by a gentleman of Candish, in Suf- 
folk. After this these notifications were very few 
and far between for several years, until we approach 
the era of the London Gazette. Here, for some time, 
they assumed no very definite form, consisting 
merely of a short official notice, in italics, at the 
end of each Gazette, and not headed with the title of 
“advertisement.”’ One of the first called by this 
name in this paper is contained in the number for 
May, 1667. It is sufficiently remarkable to deserve 
resuscitation, and runs as follows: *‘An advertise- 
ment.—We are, by His Majesty’s command, to give 


is con- 


notice that, by reason of the great heats which are 
growing on, there will be no further touching for 
the evil till Michaelmas next, and accordingly, all 
persons concerned are to forbear their addresses till 
that time.’’—London City Press. 


a 


THE LADY IN THE STRAW. 

Tuts phrase simply means, a woman brought to 
bed with child; and is derived from the fact that all 
beds were formerly stuffed with straw. ‘A gentle- 
woman in the extremitie of Labour, swore that if it 
pleased God she might escape Death for that once, 
she would never in all her life after hazard herselfe 
to the like daunger againe; but, being at last safely 
delivered, she then said to one of the midwives, ‘So, 
now put out the holy Candle, and keep it till the 
next time.’ ’’— Wits, Fits, and Fancies. 


a 


MATERIALS OF POETRY. 

COLERIDGE remarks that ‘good sense is the body 
of poetic genius, fancy its drapery, motion its life, 
and imagination the soul that is everywhere and in 
each, and forms all into one graceful and intelligent 
whole.” 

ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 

ONE of the most ancient plans for establishing an 
artificial memory consisted in associating the divi- 
sions of a discourse to be delivered with the various 
apartments of a building, and the leading sentiments 
with articles of furniture, 
much practised by the ancient orators, and to have 
given rise to the phraseology by which we speak of 


This is said to have been 


the divisions of a discourse as “the first place,” 
“the second place,’ &¢.—ABERCROMBIE, 
> > 
STARTLING, 

THE cavity of the heart will contain an ounce of 
blood. 
in an hour; from which it follows that there pass 
through the heart every hour four thousand ounces 
or two hundred and fifty pounds of blood. 


The heart contracts four thousand times | 
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A LESSON IN PUNCTUATION, 


“Fo love,”’ Says Spenser, is 

“To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To speed, to give, to want, to be undone.” 
The philosophy here might be rendered more pro- 
We all 
the voluntary madness 
We express this in thus punctuating the 
last line:— 
To speed, to give—to want to be undone. 


found, by the mere omission of a comma, 
know the willing blindness- 
of love. 


It is a case, in short, where we gain a 
omitting it.—Por. 


point by 


SUSPICIOUS, 

Tr has been said that ‘‘when we speak of a ‘sus- 
picious man,’ we may mean either one who suspects, 
or one to be suspected. Our language needs either 
the adjective ‘suspectful,’ or the adjective ‘suspect- 


.99 


able. 


> 


THE DOLLAR. 

Por, in his ** Marginalia,’’ remarks: ‘* The Romans 
worshipped theirstandards; andthe Roman standard 
happened to be an eagle, Our standard is only one- 
tenth of an Eagle—a Dollar—but we make all even 
by adoring it with tenfold devotion.” 


HARD ON OFFICERS, 

THE “ Haversack” of the Land we Love, is guilty 
of the following unkindness to shoulder-straps :— 

“A private in Company F, of one of the North 
Carolina regiments, was giving his friends at home 
an account of a very fierce fight on the Peninsula, 
He said: ‘We were marching through a thick wood 
to flank a portion of the enemy, and just as we 
entered the edge of an old field three or four Yankee 
batteries opened on us at short range with grape 
and canister; such a storm I never saw since I 
was born. The colonel shouted out, ** Lie down!’ 
and down we fell quick; but the dirt and gravel 
flew all over us, the limbs fell on us, and there was 
not a thing in the world to shield us from the terri- 
ble storm, and we had to just lie still and take it.’ 

“Why didn’t you get behind a tree?’ suggested 
a deeply interested listener. ‘ 7'ree, the devil,’ ex- 
claimed company F, ‘there wasn’t trees enough for 
the officers!” 

rae 
ASSOCIATION, 

WE are made better, nobler, by the society of the 
good and the noble. Perhaps of ourselves unable 
to think high thoughts, and without the bold warmth 
that dares generously, we catch by degrees some- 
thing of the mounting spirit, and of the ardor proper 
to the stronger souls with whom we live familiarly, 
and become the sharers and imitators of virtues to 
which we could not have given birth. The devoted 
courage of a leader turns his followers into heroes 
—the patient death of one martyr inflames in a 
thousand slumbering bosoms a zeal answering to 
his own.—PROF. WILSON, 
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Slorth American 
TYPE FOUN DRY 


PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, 


PHULADEGLETILA 
KN AA! ( vA. I ) ( ot AAAANS 
STEREOTYPING axsn ELECTROTY PING 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
OUR TYPE CANNOT BE SURPASSED FOR TOUGIINESS 
AND CONSEQUENT DURABILITY. 


We give special attention to 


THE PROPORTIONS OF PONTS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


rvesses and Wesd Cype. 
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BLACK AND COLORED INKS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


OLD TYPE TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW 


At 15 cents per pound, delivered at our Foundry. 








